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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
From La Belle Assemblee. 


HE fashionable Frencu WaxrxkincG Dress consists of a 

frock of fine cambric,with four rows of muslin boutl/ones ; the 
sleeves finished at the wrist by a bouillone cuff of muslin. Bon- 
net of éulle over pink satin, lined and turned up in front 
with white next the face. The bonnet surmounted with an 
elegant plume of pink feathers. ‘Triple ruff of clear muslin, 
embroidered at the edges in open work. Plaid silk half hand- 
kerchief of pink and white, carelessly tied round the throat. 
Washing leather gloves, and black satin or kid gloves, 
~The Encuisn Warkine Dress isa round dress of gos- 
samer satin of the palest suiade of celestial blue ; finished round 
the border by a broad full Buffon ornament of white crape or 
net, elegantly interspersed with a novel kind of silk trimming 
the colour of the dress. Tucker of blond and full flatings. 
Pavilion hat toque of white satin, oraamented at the edge with 
silver, and surmounted by a plume of ostrich feathers, Dia- 
mond chain necklece, with tana of white crape and silver. 
White satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 

General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 

The fashions at the diflcicnt repositones for female attire 
would present but a sterile source of information, were it not 
for the orders they coatinaally receive from the various water 
iug-places, and the seats of our nobility, who yet prefer the 
rural scenes of England to the now fatiguing ghiter of Paris, 
Versailles, and the often uncomfortable, though beautiful pio- 
vinces of France. 
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Fashion then, with her inventive powers, is yet busy in our 
most principal Magazins de Modes, und continues to inspire 
her votaries in forming several new and elegaut fabrications for 
the toilette. 

Muslin pelisses, either lined or not with coloured sarsnet, 
Indian silk scarfs, and sarsnet spencers still continue the most 
prevalent articles of out-door costume. Among the newest 
and most elegant inventions is the Polish pelisse of beautifully 
flowered Indian silk ; the ground of which is a royal purple, 
with sprigs of the most lively colours, inteimingled slightly 
with gold : this pelisse is lined throughout with white sarsnet, 
and the whole ts simply finished by rich cordons of white silk; 
the sleeve terminating by a puckered cuff of white satin : no. 
thing can be better judged or more appropriate than such a 
trimming, as by its uvobtruding and chaste simplicity it leaves 
this superb silk the chief object. The pelisse, however, in itself, 
though a comfortable as well as cosily appendage to full dress 
ona chilly autumnal evening, yet is certainly more adapted to 
the winter, when it is likely to form a very fashionable car. 
riage costume. 

For walking, large sarsnet bonnets with bunches of various 
kinds of flowers, are most in esteem. For the carriage citliera 
lilac satin bonnet intermingled with white satia and blond, or 
transparent bonnets of tulle and pale blue satin, are reckoned 
truly elegant; the transparent bonnets have a depending flower, 
the colour of the satin. 

In the morning and afternoon dresses there is but little va- 
ration siuce last month An elegant dress of French gray 
sarsnet is much worn at the Drightoa coneerts 5 it has three 
fiounces of black lace ; the sleeves are long, and formed of fire 
white lace. With this dress is worn the Pavilion corsage ; and 
the hair is ornamented by a wreati: of pomegranate | lossurns. 

fie new Cheltenham ball dress isa very tasteful one 3 it is 
a frock of the damask gauze, of rich blue Mowers on a white 
ground ; the border is trimmed in that new and unique style 
that would only lose by description, and the trimming alco of 
this cress otten varies; all arc, however, rich and full, yct have 
a most admirable and p! using lightness. . 

Viowers, as is usual at this time of the year, generally form 
the head-dress of the young 5 they are either of the Enelish 
harvest or of a foreign kind, sach as the pomegranaie blossom, 
Indian rose, or the lotus. The favourite « ips are the Pavilion 
hat togue,the Prussian cap of black net surmounted wrh 
feathers, or the Sictian hood, crowoed with a wreath of Cataloe 
nian je samine; this latter head-dress is: much worn by mas 
tronly ladies at the summer conceits « { M rgate and Brighe 
ton. 

The favourite colours are light blue, lilac, and French grays 































































THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
DESCRIPTION OF LEYDEN. 


EYDEN is a delightful city, and in appearance the heal- 
Lu thiest town L bave seen in Holland. The broad street (I 
have already forgotten the Dutch name, though I have given 
the English signification) in which I took up my residence, is 
the principal one, and, if straight, would be very fine ; it is 
pretty broad, of great length, and remarkably clean. In it is 
situated the Stadhouse (Town-house), a strange building, which 
seems to combine several orders of architecture, without ex- 
emplifying any ; a circumstance which is pretty common in 
most paris of the world. [ went through this house with the 
hope of secing some good pictures, but in this [ was disap. 
pointed. ‘There are, however, afew paintings worthy of in- 
spection. The portraits, by Jan Schouten, of the captains and 
other officers who served in the train- bands during the famous 
siege of Leyden, are good ; also, some parts of the Execution 
of the Sons of Brutus, by Carl de Moor. ‘There are some fine 
expressions of the dread!ul wisery of a besieged city, and of 
the horrors of famine, is the reliet of Leyden, by Iendrie Van 
Veen. The Cracitixion, and Taking from the Cross, by C. V. 
Engelbrecht, is paltry, sufl, and unnatural; and the Last Judg- 
ment, by Lucas Van Leyden, is vulgarin the extreme. I re- 
member, before leaving Germany, of having been informed, 
that a celebrated painting of the Judgment, by Haygens, was 
preserved here; but [ suppose it was seized by the rapacity 
of the French, who have probably forgotten to return it; at 
least, L could learn nothing concerning it in Leyden, 

This is one of the most classical of modern cities, and truly 
interesting, from the number of great men who have been 
born or educated within its walls. Ls university is the most an- 
cient ia Holland, and famous, as well forthe many illustrious 
characters who at different periods have filled its chairs with 
so much) hovour and ability, as from the peculiar circumstances 
under which it originated. ‘The Piinee of Orange being duly 
impressed with the unequalled gallantry displaved by tie ine 
habitants during the great siege by the Spaniards in 1o74, ond 
destrous of monilestrs 


g his gratitude for the important services 
which their example had conferred on the cause of liberty, 
and asa reward for their individual valour, proposed to the 
inhabitants of the town, the choice of their exemption from 
) the payment of certain taxes, for tie foundation of a university, 
Notwithstanding the impoverished state to which they must 
necessarily have been reduced in consequence of such a severe 
aad long protracted siege, they wisely and nobly preierred the 
latter ; and thus, in the hour of poverty and affliction, estab- 
lished the rudiments of an institution, with the fame of which, 
erelong, “ all Europe rung.” 
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In the course of my peregrinations, I formed an ac. 
quaintance with a bookseller of considerable intelligence (rarg 
avis), whose name L forget, He is librarian to the university, 
and curator of its valuable Greck and Latin and Oriental manu- 
scripts, and obligingly offered me an inspection of every object 
of curiosity under his charge. Having agreed to meet him 
at the library, which is contained in a building apart from the 
college, L stept in for a moment to look at the lecture rooms, 
There I found every thing dark, gloomy, and forlorn—an air 
of desertion and “ faded splendour wan,” pervaded the whole 
interior of the building. ‘The professors chairs ‘are large and : 
heavy, with buge canopies, like the pulpits in some old churches; | 
and the seats of the sadly diminished students are huddled to. 
gether gt the foot of them, as if with the intention of keeping 
alive, by concentration, the few sparks of animation and ins 
teliectual life which sull exist. ‘The whole aspect of things 
presented a most sad and striking contrast between the present 
state and that of the older times. Who could have supposed 
that those still and dreary abodes, where even the clummerings 
of piilosophy were scarcely discernible, were at one period the 
very head and front of learning, and the resort of many of 
the brightest luminaries in the annals of science? Where was 
the light whieh here desended on the Swedish sage ? where the 
glory of the renowned Boerhaave? The ashes of the latter were 
beneath our feet, but his spirit seemea fled for ever. 

Lam told the number of students is very limited ; should the 
olive continue to Hourish on the earth, the renown of its ane 
cient name may again attract the youth of Europe to its classic 
ground ; and if the protessors are men of talent and judgment, 
I know not any place more fitted tor a calm and placid, yet 
cothusiasiic turn of mind, a state of all others the most favour 
able to intellectual improvement ; and while, at the same time 
the shady groves of the suburbs, aud the academic appearance 
of the streets, would induce vigour of constitution and cheer 
fulness of temper, the remembrance of what had been achiev- 
ed by others, and that, too, under the most unfavourable cir 
cumstances, would animate the mind, and inspire even the least 
sunguine, with the hope of one day reaping the good fruits of 
leo ring and research. 

IL went tothe library, where L found my newly acquired 
friend tive to ins appomntinent He shewed ine many old books 
worthy of attention, and sundry manuscripts of exceeding beau- 
tv, reat age, and exquisiie perfection. A InANUscripl Copy of 
the Hiad, written on vellum, and richly iluminated, deserves in- 
spection ; also, an illuminated copy of Virgil on the same ma- 
terial. Divers MSS. of Datchmen with long names, of great 
celebrity, of whow LT had never before heaid a syllable, were 
shewu me ; and many books with the annvtations of Scaliger, 
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and a MS. holograph of that author, besides very many others 
each worthy of a volume. 

[ must never cease to :einember the ingenious and valuable 
present of the late king, Louis Buonaparte, to the collection of 
the library. It is the work of a German, and congsts of 135 
volumes, formed of wood. The binding of each book is forined 
of a different tree ; the back is ornamented with pieces of the 
bark, and such mosses, lichens, and other parasitical plants, as 
characterise the species. Each volume opens, as it were, in 
the centre of the leaves, and contains the bud, leaves, Hower, 
fruit, farina, and every other part in anv degree illusirative of 
the nature of the tree, It affords a complete and scientific 
exemplification of 133 trees, beginning with the oxks, and 
ending with the juniper ; and, infact, may be considered asa 
brief and perfect epitome of the German groves and forests, 
In the case of plants, such as the rose and juniper, tie hgneous 
parts of which are not sufficiently large for the purposes ree, 
quired, the binding is formcd of some ordinary wood, sprinkled 
over with fine moss, and then elegantly barred with the rose 
or juniper wood, giving the volume the appearance of a va- 
Juable old manuscript with iron clasps, Qn ibe whole, it is one 
of the most ingeniousand complete productions [ have ever 
seen. 

My friend the librarian was, [ found one of the chief causes 
of the most valuable manuscripts in the collection not being 
transferred to Paris. He was continued in office during the 
adminisiration of the French ; and being naturally inimical to 
that nation, he endeavoured, by every device in his power, to 
elude their rapacity, and to prevent tue manuscripts irom 
being seen by the Savans who visited Leyden, 

One professor was appointed by Buouaparte, and took up 
his residence in the city, with the avowed and express purpose 
of procuring whatever was rare or curious, for the adornment 
of the capital of the Grea Nation, The keys were frequently 
demanded from our triend, for the purposes of tavestigaiiva 5 
and the demand was as oftea eluded by him, under the pres 
tence of their being im the charge of some protessor or other, 
who was either confined by sickness, or under the necessity of 
residing a few deys in the country. to chis manner the matter 
was fortunately delayed, until the great aud unexpected re- 
volution took place, which renicied such precauiions un. 
necessary ; and the chief sctor in the scheme, who seemeth 
passionately fond of the black letter, has happily survived to 
enjoy the fruiis of his resolute and praiseworthy conduct in so 
critical a situation. 


To be continued, 
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CARABOO. 


Continued from Page 785. 


NARABOO had often observed the Magdalen, in Blacke 
friars Road, and conceiving it to be a nunnery, was ree 
solved to get into it. She asked this woman about it, and she 
said that women went there the first Wednesday in a month. 
She called, and knocked at the door on the appointed day, 
where there were many young women besides. As they en- 
tered the room, their bonnets and caps were taken off. They 
asked her, how long she had gone on in that way ? How long 
she had been on the town? the meaning of which she did not 
comprehend ; she said she was sorry for her faults. They 
talked ve ry seriously with her, and made her cry. They told 
her as she was so young, if she was truly penitent, they would 
take her in, which her tears prevented her from answering, 
Then one of them suid, poor thing, she is very much affected, 
we willadmit her. On her admission she received a bit of 
paper with “ admitted ” written on it, and then was ordered to 
deliver it in the next room. She was taken into a bath, and 
every thing was taken from her, and the Magdalen dress put 
on her ; which was a stuff gown, a white tippet, and a plain 
bordered cap, plaited round the face. She was there’ six 
months, and acted as a sort of housemaid. Soon after, one of 
the women was talking with her about her former life; on 
which she said, is it possible? She replied, you are as bad as 
we are, otherwise you would not be in this house. Endeavour- 
ing, therefore to vindicate herself, they acquainted Mr. Prince, 
who was the minister, He interrogated her; she replied, that 
she suddenly left her place, and came tothe Magdalen. He 
accused her of falsehood. She told him the particulars, and 
she was summoned to the board the next day, and was then 
expelled the house. The Bishop confirmed her when there, 
and she learned most of the Magdalen hywns. They then de- 
hivered her clothes, and a pound note which she had in ber 
pocket, when she went in. She thought of going into the 
country to her futher and mother, in room of getting a place; 
but instead of going directly there, being afraid of walking 
over tlounslow Heath, on account of robberies and murders, 
then prevalent, she changed her own clothes ata pawn-broker’s 
for men’s, and equiped herself in them. ‘To try whether her 
sex would be detected, she went to a bouse to ask if there was 
a place vacant fora young man, in which she succeeded, 
and was laughed atas aliutle man. They told her of a person 
iuatdid. She was introduced into the parlour, where there 
were three geutleman and four ladies. Her hair being short, 
sic powdered ut, and combed it in front; and took the ear-rings 
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out of her ears. They asked her age, and how she was so 
shorta man. They said, they liked her, buat they would not 
take her into the house, because she looked so very wicked. 


" Leaving this, she tried her success by begging as a man, 
- aud thus she started, tli she go.to Salisbury Plain, where she 
> met two wen on horseback, who asked her, whether she had 


any money? She replied no, and was going to ask them to 
give ber some. They asked whether she would go with them, 
, and enter into their service, viz. to look after their horses, 
when they came home, and go out with them, when they went 
. out by nicht. She asked them where they went to. They 
said, that if they found her faithful, they would open the secret 
to her; but as they did pot know that she was a woman, she 
accepted the offer, determined to find out their business, 
When they come home to a small house in a forest, they gave 
her something to. eat and to drink; and when she had been 
there about half an hour, four more came in. They asked, 
whether she could fire a pistol? She told them no, that she 
had never learni to fire. ‘They gave her a pistol, bidding her 
to fire it off, showing ber how to do it; at which she was 
frightened. Tney called her a chicken-heart; and said, that 
she would not be fit for their service, unless she plucked up a 
bold heart and courage. She fired off the pistol more dead 
than alive, and screamed out that she was murdered. ‘They 
threatened to destroy ber, baving ascertained thereby her sex, 
if she dud not tell, whetaer she did not come there asa spy: 
then she fell on her knees, told them every thing, and begged 
pardon; hoping that they would let ber go free. Ona which 
the captain drew a sword, anil said, if she would swear by the 
sword, and all the powers above, never to betray them, they 
would let her go free. Which she did. Ticy gave hera 
guinea and five shillings, and she went off. She arrived at 
Exeter, without any thing fresh. ‘Thence she went to 
Witheridge, in woman’s clothes, to see her father aud mother. 
Tiey were much surprised to see her, conceiving she was with 
the travellog family. She said, that she left: them, and lost 
her luggave by the coach. On which het father gave her back 
her clothes. they wanted her to get a place in the country, 
to which she agreed; and she and her mother went to Credi- 
ton, and got a piace with Mr. Pring,ataoner, She lived 





there three months ; bat left it on being obliged to do things 
oul of her piace, viz. being obliged to heave the kides in the 
yar) out of the cart. She then went to Loetford, and then she 
heard of a pla e two iiles off, ata little village named Sprung 
(near Calne). ‘There she hired berseif, and staid three months, 
do that severe winter with the deep suow, when, for many 
Weeks, they could uot get to the butcher's or to market, they 


peut her one night to see if she coud go,as they had killed 
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most of their poultry, &c. She went as far as she could, and 
sunk in the snow. Not being able to get up, she staid there 
all mght, and expected never to be found. In the morning 
she was extricated, taken home, and put to bed. On which 
she resolved to leave the country; gave them warning, and 
went back to Exeter. There she inquired for service. She 
was at Attorney Sandford’s, Goldsmiths’ Street, as a cook; 
here she stopped also three mouths, and went away because 
the fire did not agree wih her, and set off for London. She 
went into lodgings and tried to get a place. She succeeded 
atone Mrs. Hillier’s, fishwonger, Dark-house Lane, Billings. 
gate. One day she went to the stationer’s to get some - books, 
where she saw a gentlemanly-looking man. He asked every 
particular about her, when she was gone, her name &c, 
which the people of the shop told him. In the evening she 
received a letter from Beckersteiv, and he called frequently 
to see her, when her mistress was absent, and often met ber, 
She left ber place suddenly; and after two months acquaint 
ance got married.* They weie married by a Romish priest. 
They took lodgings, and stopped about a month in. London, 
From whence they went to Kingston, where they had lodgings; 
from thence travelled to Brighton, &c. &c. From there to 
Baitledore (supposed Battle), a few miles from Brighton. He 
then gave her some money to take her to London; het hus- 
band proceeding to Dover, and from thence to Calais, promis- 
ing to write and send for her, which he never did. She then 
went to London, and returned to service, at Mrs, Clarke’s, the 
Crab-tree, in ‘Tottenbam-Court Road, where she remained til! 
she was taken in labour, Mrs. Claike got a coach, and took 
her to the City-Read Hospital. She was there three weeks, 
and returned to Mrs. Clark’s, with the child, who advised he 
to take lodgings, and get the chiid imo the Foundling. She 
went to the Foundling, told them, that she was unable to sup 
port the child, and knew not where the father was gone. She 
went three Wednesdays following, aud the child was admitted 
on the last. They gave her a guinea, and, after waitinga 
month, they gave the child Foundling clothes, and she lefi the 
child there. She again went to service, at Miss Ferret and 
Miss Field’s, in Thornhaugh-Street, near Russel-Square. 
Every Monday, between ten and four, she went to inquire for 
the health of the child. ‘The child shortly died, and then she 


* Whether she was really married to this foreigner, or whether he 
seduced, and afterwards deserted her, has not been ele arly ascertained, 
There is little doubt, but that it was fiom this man, who had probably 
associated with) Malays, or was acquainted with their language, that 
she picked up the Eastern words and idioms which she used, as well as 
that hnowledge of some Asiatic customs, whieh so effe« tually enabled 
herto eticc. her imposition. ‘This person’s name was Bakerstenditor 
Beckerstein, 
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left London. She took a coach, and returned to. Witheridge. 
She stayed there aweek and three days, and her mother and 
self went to Exeter. Her mother carried her clothes for her 
to go to another place. She sent her box to Bristol, by the 
waggon, to be left till called for. She left Exeier, and went 
towards Plymouth. She had not proceeded far, before she saw 
some gypsies on the road. Having bad nothing to eat, she 
asked for something, and took some tea with them. She 
stopped three days with them; during which time they en- 
deavoured to persuade her to continue with them, assuring 
her, that she would make her fortune. They endeavoured to 
persuade her to do many things with them, which she rejected, 
and accordingly left them Instead of going to Plymouth, 
after leaving them, she went across the country to Teingmouth; 
aud from Teignmouth she went to Honiton, acting all the 
way the part of a foreigner, and begging thus at farm-houses, 
She avoided gentlemen’s houses, lest she should be detected; 
and always wore her bonnet. In this disguise, she proceeded 
to Bristol. She had ten shillings with her, and being tired got 
on the stage-coach, six miles the other side of the city. She 
tried every where for lodgings, and was not suited for a long 
time. She met a woman, whom she asked for such, who took 
her tv Charlotte Bennet’s, near Lewin’s Mead, who kept. lod- 
gings. She could not accommodate her, but a woman, who 
used to Jodge there, was there at the time, and said, that she 
might sleep with her, in Lewin’s Mead. Her name was Elea- 
nor —— ;* si/e used to go out to work. She gave one shilling 
a week, aud was there nearly three weeks. Then she did not 
pretend to be a foreigner, until one day, when, for a frolic, she 
dressed herself in her turban, and weut out in the streets: she 
was with her ; and they went begging, and she had five shil- 
lings given her, where sie spoke ber lingo. This was the only 
house in Bristol to which she went. Two or three d«ys before, 
she went to the quay, to inquire if any vessel was bound for 
America, and was answered, that there would shortly be two or 
three. One Captain said, he would take ber for £5. to find 
herself, and there were many passengers going. He said, that 
the vessei would sail in fifteen days. Not having money to pay 
for her passage, she thought, that she would, uuder the garbof 
a foreigner, try to get money during those filteen days to go 
there. She lefi her box at Mrs. Joseph’s, and left Bristol, on 
Tuesday, avd weat towards Lamplighter’s Hall, by Lord De 
Ciifford’s. ‘The people at Lord De C.’s wanted to take her in, 
but she would not, and went farther to a furm-house, where she 
dined with the farmer and his wife, on roast veal, greens, aud 
VoL. 57. OG 


* This was Eleanor Joseph ; she had forgotten the real name of the 
person. 
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potatoes, After dinner, he sent his own dxughter with her to 
Lord De Clitford’s, to see if the French cook could understand 
her. Shewas loath to go in; the servants intreated her, but she 
would not : they offered something to drink, &c. The cook 
could not understand her; and happening to ask her if she 
was an Espagnol, and she answering Si, he said, she was a Spas 
nish woman Qhne servant was going to take her to some Spa. 
nish families in Bristol, when she ran to get her bonnet, and 
made her escape through the fields, and slept in a labourer’s 
house.* She overheard the labourer saying to his wife, per. 
haps she is a rogug, or a disguised man, or some one come to 
murder us; and she could not sleep all night for laughing, 
She thought, she should have died with laughing before the 
morning, as the woman was nearly in fits, through fear that she 
was a disguised robber. 
To be continued, 





Sketch of a Tradition related by a Monk in Switzerland. 


From the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. 


N the course of an excursion, during the autumn of Jast 
year, through the wildest and most secluded parts of Swit- 
zerland, [ took up my residence, during one storiny night, in a 
convent of Capuchin Friars, not far from Altorf, the birth- 
place of the famous William Tell. In the course of the evening, 
one of the fathers related a story, which, both on account of 
the interest which it is naturally calculated to excite, and the 
impressive manner in which it was told, produced a very strong 
effect upon my mind. [I noted it down briefly in the morning, 
in my journal, preserving as much as possible the old man’s 
sivle, but it has no doubt lost much by translation. 

Having just read Lord Byron’s drama, “ Manfred,” there 
appears to me such a striking coincidence in some chae 
racteristic features, between the story of that performance and 
the Swiss tradition, that without further comment, I: extract 
the letter from twny journal, and send it for your perusal. It 
relates to an ancient family, now extinct, whose names I neg- 
lected to write down, and have now forgotten ; but that is‘a 
matter of little importance. 

*€ His soul was wild, impetuous, and uncontrollable. He had 
a keen perception of the faults and vices of others, without the 
power of correcting his own; alike sensible of the nobility,and 
of the darkness of his moral constitution, althongh unable to 
cultivate the one to the exclusion of the other. 

“In eatreme youth, he led a lonely and secluded life in the 


* Mr. Yates’s cottage, in the Lanes by the Cherry Orchardse 
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solitude of a Swiss valley, in company with an only brother, 
some years older than himself, and a young female relative, who 
had been educated along with them from her birth. They lived 
under the care of an aged uncle, the guardian of those extensive 
domains which the brothers were destined jointly to inherit. 

“ A peculiar melancholy, cherished and increased by the 
utter seclusion of that sublime region, had, during the period 
of their infancy, preyed upon the mind of their father, and 
finally produced the most dreadful result. The fear of a similar 
tendency in the minds of the brothers, induced their protector 
to remove them, at an early age, from the solitude of their 
native country. ‘The elder was sent to a German university, 
andthe younger completed his education in one of the Italian 
schools. 

« After the lapse of many years, the old guardian died, and 
the elder of the brothers returned to his native valley ; he there 
formed an attachment to the lady with whom he had passed his 
infancy ; and she, after some fearful forebodings, which were un- 
fortunately silenced by the voice of duty and of gratitude, ac- 
cepted of his love, and became his wife. 

“ Inthe meantime, the younger brother had left Italy, and 
travelled over the greater part of Europe. He mingled with 
the world, and gave full scope to every impulse of his feelings. 
But that world, with the exception of certain hours of bo.sterons 
passion and excitement, afforded him little pleasure, and made 
no lasting impression upon his heart. His greatest joy was in 
the wildest impulses of the imagination. 

“ His spirit, though mighty and unbounded, from his early 
habits and education, naturally tended to repose; he thought 
with delight on the sun rising among the Alpine snows, or 
gildings the peaks of the rugged hills with its evening rays. 
But within him he felt a fire burning for ever, and which the 
snows of his native mountains could not quench. He feared 
that he was alone in the world, and that no being, kindred to 
bis own, had been created; but in his soul there was au image 
of angelic perfection, which he believed existed not on earth, 
but without which he knew he could not be happy. Despairing 
to find it in populous cities, he retired to his paternal domain. 
On again entering upon the scenes of his infancy, many new 
and singular feeliags were experienced ; be is enchanted with 
the surpassing beauty of the scenery, and wonders that he 
should have rambled so long and so far from it. The noise and 
the bustle of the world were immediately forgotten on con- 
templating 

“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely bills.” 
A light, as it were, broke around him, and exhibited a strange 


and momentary gleam of joy and of misery mingled together, 
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He entered the dwelling of his infancy with delight, and met 
his brother with emotion. But bis dark and troubled eye 
betokened a fearful change, when he beheld the other playmate 
of his infancy. Though beautitul as the imagination could 
conceive, she appeared otherwise than he expected. Her form 
and face were associated with some of bis wildest reveries ; his 
feelings of affection were united with many undefinable sensas 
tions ; be felt asif she was not the wife of his brother, wlthough 
he knew her to be so, and his soul sickened at the thought. 

“ He passed the night in a feverish state of joy and herror, 
From the window of a lonely tower, he beheld the moon 
shining amid the bright blue of an Alpine sky, and diffusing a 
calu and beautiful light on the silvery snow. The eagle owl 
uttered her long and plaintive note from the castellated summits 
which overhung the valley, and the feet of the wild chamois 
were heard rebounding from the neighbouring rocks ; these 
accorded with the gentler feelings of his mind, but the strong 
spirit which so freqaeutly overcame him, listened with intense 
delight to the dreac'ful roar of an immense torrent, which was 
precipitated from the summit of an adjoining cliff, among 
broken rocks and pines, overtufned and uprooted, or to the 
still mightier voice of the avalanche, suddenly descenaing with 
the accumulated snows of a hundred years, 

“ In the morning he met the object of his unhappy passion. 
Her eyes were dim with tears, and a cloud of sorrow had dake 
ned the light of her lovely countenance. 

“ For some time there was a mutual constraint in their man- 
ner, which both were afraid to acknowledge, and neither was 
able to dispel. Even the uncontrollable spirit of the wanderer 
was oppressed and overcome, and he wished he had never re 
turned to the dwelling of his ancestors. The lady is equal’ 
aware of the awlul peril of their situation, and without the 
knowlege of her husband, she prepared to depart from the 
vastle, and take the veil in a convent situated in a ne ighbouring 
valley. e 

“ With this resolution she departed on the following morn- 
ing ; but in crossing an Alpine pass, which conducted by a 
nearer route to the adjoming valley, she was enveloped in 
mists and vapour, and lost all knowledge of the surrounding 
country. ‘The cleuds closed in around her, and a memendous 
thunder storm took place in the valley beneath. She wandered 
about ip hopes of gaining a glimpse of some accustomed object 
to direct her steps, ull exhausted by fatigue and tear,she reclined 
upon a dark rock, in the crevices of which, though it way now 
the heat of summer, there were many patches of snow. There 
she sat, in a state of feverish delirium, till a gentle air dispelled 
the dense vapour from before her feet, and discovered an enor- 
meus chasm, down which she must have fallen, if she had 
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taken another step. While breathing a silent prayer to Heaven 
for this providential escape, strange sounds were heard, as of 
some disembodied voice floating among the clouds. Suddeoly 
she perceived, witiin a few paces, the figure of the - anderer 
tossing his arms ia the air, his eye inflamed, wnd his general 
aspect wild and distracted; he tuen appeared meditating a deed 
of sin; she cashed towards him, aud, clasping hin ip her arms, 
dragged him backwards, just as he was about to precipitate 
himself into the galph below, 

“ Overcome by bodily fatigue, and agitation of mind, they 
remained for some time in a @ate of invensibiiity. The brother 
first revived from his siupor; aud finding ber whose inage was 
pictured in his soul lying by his side, with her aris resting upoa 
his shoulder, he believed for a moment that be must have 
executed the dreadtul d-ed he had medttated, aud had wakened 
in Heaven, The gentle form of the lady is again reaniunsied, 
aud slowly she opened ber beautifuleyes. She questioned him 
regaiding the purpose of his visit to that desolaie spot; a full 
explanation took place of their mutual sensations, and they 
coulessed the passion which consumed them. 

“ The sua was now high in heaven ; 1e couds of the morning 
had ascended to the lofuiest: Alps, and the mists, § into thei 
airy elements resolved, were gone. As the god of day advanced, 
daik vallies were suddenly Uluuinated, and lovely lakes brighte 
ened like mirrors among the hills, their water sparkling with 
the fresh bieeze of the morning. The most beautiful clouds 
were sailing in the air; some breaking on the mountain tops, 
and others resting on the sombre pines, or slumbering on the 
surface of the unillauminated vallies. The shril whistle of the 
marmot was no longer heard, aod the clhanois had bounded to 
its inaccessible retreat. ‘The vast reuge of the neighbouring 
Alps was next distinctly visible, and presented, to the eyes of 
the behulders, § glory beyond all glory ever seen.’ 

“ Lo the meantime a change had takea place ti the feelings 
of the mountain pair, which was powerfully strengthened by 
the glad face of nature. The glorious hues of earth and sky 
seened indeed to sanction and rejosce in their mutual huppiness, 
The darker spirit of the brother had now feartuliy overcome 
him. Toe dreaming predictions of his most imaginative years 
appeared realized in their fullest extent, and the voice of pru- 
dence sud of nature was inaudible amidst the intoxication of 
his joy. The object of iis offection rested in his arms in a 
state of listless happiness. listening with encharted ear to his 
wil! and impassioned eloquence, and careless of all other sight 
or sound, 

** She too had renounced her morning vows, and the convent 
was uathought of, and forgotien, Crossing the mountains by 
wild and unfrequeated paths, they took up their abode in a 
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deserted cottage, formerly frequented by goatherds and the 
hunters of the roe. On looking down, for the last time, from 
the mountain top, on that de ightful valley,in which she had 
so long lived in innocence and peace, the lady thought of her 
departed mother, and her heart would have died within her, 
bur the wild glee of the brother again rendered her insensible 
to all other sensations, and she yielded to the sway of her fatal 
pession. 

There they lived, secluded from the world, and supported, 
even through evil, by the intensity of their passion for each 
other. The turbulent spirit of the brother was at rest ; he had 
found a being endowed with virtues like his own, and, as he 
thought, destitute of all his vices. Tne day dreams of bis 
fancy had been realized, and all that he has imagined of beauty, 
or affection, was ewbodied in that form which he could call his 
own. 

“ On the morning of her departure the dreadful truth burst 
wpon the mind of her wretched husband. From the first 
arrival of the dark- eyed stranger, a gloomy vision of future 
serrow had haunted him by day and by night Despair and 
wmisesy now mace him their victim, aod that awful malady 
which he inherited from his ancestors was the immediate con. 
sequence. He was secn, for the last time, among some stu- 
pendous cl ffs whieh overhang the river, and his hat and cloak 
were found by the chamois hunters at the foot of an ancient 
pine. 

* Soon too was the guilty joy of the survivors to terminate, 
The gentle lady, even in felicity, felt a load upon her heart, 
Her spirit had burned too ardeutly, and she knew it must, ere 
Jong, be extinguished. Day after day the lily of her cheek 
encroached upon the rose, tll at last she assumed a monumental 
pleness, unrelieved save by a transient and hectic glow. Her 
angelic form wasted away, and soon the flower of the valley 
Was no more, 

“© The soul of the brother was daik, dreadfully dark, but his 
body wasted not, and bis spirit caroused with more fearful 
stiength, * The sounding cataract haunted him like a passion, 
He was again alone in the world, and bis mind endowed with 
more dreadful eneizies. Eis wild eye sparkled with unnatural 
belt, and his raven hair hung heavy on his burning temples. 
He wandered among the forests and the mountaiss, ‘ond rarely 
ew ered his once beloved dwelling, from the windows of which 
be bad so often beheld the sun sinking in a sea of crimson 
glory Ye 

* He was found dead in that same pass in which he had met 
his sister among the mountains ; his body bore no marks ef 
external violence, but his countenance was conyulsed by bitter 
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RECENT TOUR IN CANADA. 


Continued from Page 795. 


aca country to the westward of Port Talbot, for sixteen 
miles, is owned by Colonel Talbot, who gives portions of 
fifty acres to each settler who is not entitled, from any cause, to 
the government grants, and also g'ves them an opportunity of 
purchasing the ground immediately adjoining their own, at a 
stipulated price, thus wisely guarding against any real cause of 
complaint, or desire to remove, for want of extent: there 
were several L[rish, and some Scotchmen ; at the log-house of 
one of these, three families were at this time living toge- 
ther, about seven miles on the road; we passed our night, 
and obtained the best accommodation those poor creatures 
could afford us; they had scarcely furnished this log edifice, 
and it might be said we had merely a covering from rain and 
snow and a good fire, till morning. The Colonel had supplied 
them with good potatoes, and they had plenty of venison; 
they originally left Scotland, with Lord Selkirk for his colony 
in the north-west, but, disgusted wit) the hardships they ene 
countered, had left him, and determined to fix themselves 
here. The men were partly employed in making a road of 
communication, which will materially assist the settler in facte 
litating the conveying of his produce to the market by the 
lakes. A direct northerly rout is opened hereabouts, and con 
necis this road with the river Thames, twelve miles distant. A 
weekly post is to be established through this remote part with 
York, during the year 1817. 

A distance of sixteen miles was now before us, without the 
habitation of a solitary individual; the rain had been sue. 
ceeded by a fail of snow, which intermixing with the water 
already on the surface, rendered travelling dreadful : we hows 
ever pursued our way at sun tise, and took some bread (which 
we had fortunately obtained before entering this tract) for our 


breakfast, which hunger and fatigue had rendeied very palatae 


ble. Our way was through swamps or morasses over im- 
bridged creeks, and up and down trackless hills, every step ate 
tended with double toil ; in many instances a tree falling by 
accident over a rivulet of water, increased considerably by the 
late rains, was our only means of Communication across, and 
rendered unsafe and slippery by the melied snow. We fre. 
quently preferred wading through them, to trusting to the une 
certainty of our steps over so slight a footway. In one instance 
Mr. C, was obliged to jump in up to his middle, to save being 
thrown in head foremost. 

After a distressing walk of eight hours we reached a log-hut, 
where we found aScotchman, his wile, and three children, 
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pictures of health, but not of comfort.- Here we obtained 
some good venison and browo bread, of woich we made a 
most hearty meal; aad after an hour's rest proceeded on .our 
journey, which we had to continue for ten uniles further, under 
increasing difficulties. Before we coald reach auother -habita- 
tion, ac 'sun-set, we had four miles to go, through. which gre 
were guided by the light of a new moon, reflected theouginabe 
trees on the suow. Not having sufficient ligut to. pick, opr 
way, and under co.siderable appreheasionsof being benighted, 
we hurried on, in the midile of the track, up to, our; kneessin 
water for two hours, when we gladly espied a light, .which, as- 
‘sured us of shelter for the night. Here we. certainly proqueed 
the comfort of a good fire, a moderate weal, and @ good roof 
over our heads, but no bed or bisnkets, being obliged to sleep 
as well as we could ou the floor, with our small bundies, for, a 
piliar. Fatrgued as we were, the uight appeared very Jong, and 
we gladly hailed the approach of the morning which we shad 
been anxiously and silently looking for. nent 

We were muci surprised at meeting bere a man with the 
Manners and information of a gentleman, who was equally use 
tonished at our appearance at is lite season of the year. ..We 
alterwards learned that this person had lately artived, and _jin- 
tended to settle, having got grants of two hundred acres each, 
for himself and three brothers, on the general condijona,, Tae 
acquisition of such men must prove very acceptable in aypart 
so little settled ; but they appeared perfectly aware of the 
growing importance of this part of ‘he country, for, no doubt, 
In less thau two years there will be scarcely an acre of ground 
to bestow on the lake bovders. 

During this tedious mygvt a considerable quantity of snow 
fell ; but still determined. to proceed we continued our. way, 
and halted at the distance of a few miles to breakfast, ip a 
house newiy erected, without a dvor, except a |irge piece of 
bark, wiih the same material for aroof, The daugiter,of ,our 
good hostess attended, but could bat wretchedly accommodate 
us, and wotwihsianding made us pay extravaganily., A few 
miles oy we entered a sinall log-house, to shelter oprselyes 
from the rain, aud foaud it fall of ludians, who were passing 
the Sunday morning away in riotous noise; they wee here 
with wild tuikeys, veaison, and skens, the produce of their pig- 
ceding day’s sport, to exchange torrum. A fatal love of this 
desivugtive arucie appears to pervade all the lower ranks, and 
serves to Mnpede lhe progress of the settlement by destroying 
the health and morals of both natives and settlers. We jiad 
now to direct our steps towaids the lake; the noise of its waleys 
we could distiucdly vear. Ou reaching the shore we passed tne 
teats of a patty of Ladians, who had stationed themselves there 
for the purpose of hunuag. Their husbands being absent they 
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shewed no disposition to be-friendly. We left them without 
succeeding in our object, which was to, procure some. of. their 
cortostties. They were employed more particularly in roasting 
walnuts, this whole countsy abounding imihem. 

We héd now to walk séveral miles on the beach; this would 
have been agreeable enough, after having for.severel days been 
pnmersed knee deep in water, but for thecreéks, whose waters 
had*been increased by the Jate snow and rains to sugh anextent 
as tu force their way Gverthe sand bars, thrown across Ubeir. 
mouths by the waters of the leke, which ia general form. a na- 
tural causeway over, which one may frequently pass with litle 
difficuhy. We reached the end of our journey this day at twa 
o'clock, and hailed with real satisfaction a good fire, and good 
blankets to repose on, ‘This house.is owned by a person who 
nraintains a considerable wathc with the ledians, who briag 
their articles,and exchange them for liquors, blankets, Xc. ‘Fhe 
few we had the opportunity of seeing were very peor and 
wretched, exhibiting the powerful effects of intemperance, in- 
duced by an intercourse with the colonists. The owner *of this. 
spotis by birth a native of the United States; having made 
himself an active partizan with the Canadians during the war, 
he was visited by the vengeance of his countrymen, who landed 
here, and carried away or destroyed all his stock, which was. 
ecnsiderable ; be has as yet received no compensation of his 
lovs. 


To be continued 
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RUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


i E following communication is from the Parent Bible 
Society. 
“ Sr. PererssurGn, Juty 29th, 1817. 

“ On the 7th instant 16 waygon loadé of Bibles and Testae 
ments were ail sent off at once tor different parts of the em- 
pire. Our yesterday’s sitting of committee lasted upwards of 
three hours ; and the accounts read from the provinces were 
of the most exhilarating kind. The venerable Bratch of Mol- 
davia writesto the committee that he will use every means in 
his power to get the New Testament transiated into the Bul- 
garian tongue, und that he is now corresponding with learned 
mien of that nation, about the most proper steps to be wken 
for gaining this very necessary and desirable object. 

“ In Rezan and Soratoff two new provincial socicties have 
been formed ; the first among a population of 852,000 souls,ancd 
the second 7 17,000, of whom 50,000 are German colonist set- 
led on the Banks.of the Wolea The Saratoff Auxiliary 
promises great usefuiness, and has already sent in 15,000 rubles, 
VOL. 357. On ; 
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to aid the funds of the Parent-Saciety — Bible associations:-are 


forming rapidly indifferent quarters, under the auspices of the 
provincial institutions. - The Tpla- Soeiety has no fewer than 
seven district associations. The Arensburgh Branch has an 
equal number. The White Russian Bible Society in Moghiley 
has already formed two associations in the towns of Mesislaff 
and [schirikoff. The priming of the French Bible, and of the 
12mo Slavonian Testament, is now completed, and « copy of 
each was presented to the committee. It was also agreed to 
print 2000 copies of the Gospel of St. Matthew,in the Kergisian 
dialect of the Tartar, at the missionary press‘in Astrachan, 
This translation is the labour of Mr, Fraser, missionary at Oren- 
burgh. After a lapse of many months, and afier very con- 
siderable difficulties, it was finally resolved to accept the pro- 
posal of the rich Greek merchant Zostina, to print an edition 
of the Greek Bible of 3000 copies, at his expence, for the be- 
nefit of the Greek nation. This edition is to consist of the most 
approved texts of the Septuayint, and of the Greek New Testa- 
ments, without notes or comments, and will be printed under 
the superintendence of the Moscow committee. 

“ An interesting letter was laid before the committee with a 
subscription of 339 rubles, from the directors of the mines of 
Nertschinsk, on the borders of China. 

* The Wilua Society is now showing great activity ; and the 
Odessa Society informs s of theirhaving received a transport 
of 1265 copies of the Scriptures, which will enable then to carry 
forward their labours of love. 

“ [o Tahanrog the association prospers so much, that we ex- 
pect soon to hear of its having become an Auxiliary Branch. 
The official accounts were also read respecting the formation of 


the Bealastock Bible Society. 
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HY DROPHOBIA. 





t & E Picdmontece Gazette of the 11th of May, contains an 
article which is weil worthy attention. Professor Brug- 
natelli has, it appears, made various successtul experiments of 
the use of aqueous oxigenated muriatic acid. Lt is used for 
bathing the wounds occasioned by the bites of mad animals, 
and is likewise taken internally. It has the effect of neutral- 
izing the virus rabiosum, and is equally effeciaal even several 
days after the bite has been received. The above mentioned 
journal adds, the numerous cures which have been performed 
in the great hospitals of Lombardy, leave no room to doubt the 
advantages of this specific, which is as simple as it is power: 
ful, 
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TO MARY. 





HILST loudly rolls each distant, billow, 
That breaks on many a sailor’s grave; 
Does there, to calm my watchful pillow, 
One thought from absent Mary lavet 


Or where the stormy wind beats high 
Qn the dark water’s troubled rest, 

Say, does it mingle with the sigh 
That rises from her gentle breast t 


Ah nol the cruel wave but spreads, 
As it rolls on, a longer way ; 

And the bleak storm around me sheds 
No tidings to the gloomy day! 


But yet, as farther on we move, 
Mary ! tho’ far keyond yon sea, 

Still does my bosom feel true love,® 
Still do I hope true love from thee! 


Banks of-the Thone, dugust 25, 1817. JUVENIS. 
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Lines written and designed for the Pales surrounding a. -Rivulet before @ 
Duelling- House. 





H ERE should the inmate of this mansion lean, 
Or chance to look on this impaled streanry 
For virtue’s self one might mistake the shade, 
And think ber beauitecus image was display’d 

In the pure stream, which seems to take a pride 
Her form to wear, and at her feet to glide. 


What makes those eyes with such a lustre shine 
But innate goodness, heavenly and divine? 
*Tis that which beams, with such peculiar grace, 
Thro’ each expressive feature of her tace; 
She needs nu poet to deseribe her min 4 
For in each look, each word, each act we find, 
Some emanations of a sou, design'd 
By Heaven to act the friend to ali mankind. 


Vice, hateful monster! hence! nor ever dare 
Approach, ot look on aay stream that’s clear; 
For there, instead of loveliness, thau’dst see, 
The frighttul image of deformity. 
The faithful water would thyseif pourtray 
To snch perfection, that with dread disinay 
Thou'dst stand aghast, nor hke to go or stay, 
For fear old Nick shuuld meet thee oa the wy, 
AUGUSTA. 





Coldridge. 
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APOSTROPHE TO AN OAK. 


H time-worn, venerable oak ! 
That once majestic grac’d the plain ; 
That hast, for centuries, brav’d the stioke 
Of ev'ry tempest’s angry reign; 
No more thy grant arms extend, 
No more thy umbrage courts the breeze, 
No more canst thou from storms defend, 
Or intercept meridian rays. 


‘ The honours of thy youth are fled, 

Thy stately pride 1s humbled low; 
Thy topmost limbs, alas! are dead ; 

And those that live no more will grow, 
A few years hence, reviving spring 

Shall cease to clothe thy scanty boughs: 
Then on thy head no thrush shall sing, 

Nor Idvers round thee pour their vowse 


Sport of the winds, thy limbs shall bleach, 
And potnt a morat true, sublimet 
To pride a useful lesson teach ; 
‘To grandeur shew the pow’r of time ; 
To hoary age, to glowing youth, 
Thou shalt with reason’s force apply; 
And stand memento of this truth, 


That all the sons of men must die, 
}. CHAPPLE, 





A GOOD CHARACTER. 


From ** Transmigration’® Poem. 


YTHAGORAS, a mild, religious man, 
Porsu’d of Jrfe the oid and imple pian. 

Of sixty years he seem’d; ana well might last 
Till sixty more in temperance were. pass’d: 
Hips ey e> diffus’d a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in has face; 
Stilkot bis iutle he had some to spare, 
To feed the hungry, and to clothe the hare; 
Nothing seem'd his but as a public store, 
Entrusted riches, to relieve the poor. 
He bore his great commission in his louk, 
With native kindness temp’ring all he spoke: 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arin’d, 
Not harsh the precept, so the preacher charm'd3 
For, letting dowa the goiden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upwards to the sky. 
Terror appals the mind; but love, like heat, 
F xaltsthe soul to seek her native sear, 
‘Threats often make thesinner’s heart more bard, 
Wrapt in his crimes, against the storm prepar'd 5 
Kut, when the milder beams of mercy play, 
He niclts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
The proud he tam'd, the penuent he cheer’d, 
Ror to rebuke the rich offender fear’d; 
Hhis dectrine much, but mere his practice, wrought 
A. living sermon of the traths he taught 
bor this by rules severe his tite hy quar’d, 
Fhat a:! Hight see the doctrine which the y hearde 





















































